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NATIONAL  APPROACH 


NUMBER  1 


The  Education  of 

Deaf-Blind  Children’ 

ANNETTE  B.  DINSMORE 


The  National  Study  Commitiee  on 
Education  of  Deaf-Blind  Children  held 
its  first  meeting  on  July  12,  1953,  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.C.  The 
fact  that  such  a  committee  exists,  the 
reasons  for  its  coming  into  being,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  should  prove  of  great  interest  to 
educators  generally.  The  formation  of 
this  committee  reflects  increasing  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  of  the  problems  con¬ 
cerning  education  for  the  deaf-blind 
child  in  the  United  States.  To  those  of 
us  w'ho  have  long  been  aware  that  the 
situation  is  urgent,  this  development 
offers  encouragement  that  something 
can  and  will  be  done. 

We  at  the  .American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  a  national  private  organiza¬ 
tion  established  to  co-ordinate  work 
for  the  blind  through  research  and 
consultation,  are  in  a  particularly  stra- 

•  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Annals  of  the  Doaf. 


tegic  position  to  see  the  over-all  pic¬ 
ture.  Since  the  inception  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  offering  service  to  the  deaf-blind 
in  January  1946,  each  year  has  brought 
to  our  attention  more  and  more  dou¬ 
bly  handicapped  children  in  need  of 
schooling  for  whom  no  immediate  plans 
can  be  made.  Our  register  alone,  which 
is  far  from  complete,  shows  190  deaf- 
blind  children  in  this  country  under 
twenty  years  of  age  as  of  April  1,  1953. 
One  hundred  sixteen  of  these  are  not 
in  schools  of  any  kind,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  54  have  been  reported  un- 
educable,  this  still  leaves  a  minimum  of 
62  in  need  of  training. 

Such  figures,  however,  cannot  tell 
the  whole  story.  Requests  for  our  help 
in  locating  school  facilities  for  deaf- 
blind  children  are  received  continu¬ 
ously.  Inquiries  are  made  by  parents, 
social  workers,  educators,  and  inter¬ 
ested  friends,  and  come  through  corre¬ 
spondence  or  personal  contacts.  These 
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facts  have  brought  home  to  us  in  sharp 
relief  the  situation  of  the  child  who 
must  be  kept  w’aiting  indefinitely  until 
it  may  be  too  late. 

Although  the  incidence  of  deaf-blind¬ 
ness  in  this  country  is  low  for  adults 
and  children  alike,  the  degree  of  serv¬ 
ice  needed  by  such  people  is  propor¬ 
tionately  high,  due  to  the  severity  of 
the  double  handicap. 

Deafness  makes  Greatest 
Demands  on  Teachers 

The  difficulties  involved  in  teaching 
children  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf 
are  manifold.  Those  of  us  w'ho  have 
had  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  re¬ 
alize  at  once  that  deafness  is  the  major 
problem  in  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
blind.  Although  in  the  preschool  area, 
blindness  is  the  stumbling  block  in  ini¬ 
tial  physical  adjustment,  when  it  comes 
to  developing  mental  concepts,  reason¬ 
ing  power,  language  and  speech,  deaf¬ 
ness  must  be  given  primary  considera¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the 
complications  of  blindness,  but  we  do 
want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
avoiding  exaggerated  emotional  reac¬ 
tions  toward  it,  and  of  keeping  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  proper  focus — with  deafness  the 
greater  barrier  to  normal  relationships 
and  mental  growth.  This  fact  should 
not  only  be  given  more  general  recog¬ 
nition,  but  it  should  be  understood 
clearly  by  educators  of  the  deaf  and  of 
the  blind. 

A  teacher  of  deaf-blind  children 
must,  therefore,  have  thorough  ground- 
w'ork  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  us¬ 
ing  the  oral  method  plus  additional 
instruction  in  the  adaptations  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  highly  specialized  work. 
There  is  the  age-old  question,  of  course, 
as  to  whether  it  is  worthwhile  taking 
time  in  an  attempt  to  teach  speech  to 
the  deaf  child  who  seems  incapable  of 


learning  it.  However,  in  view  of  the 
terrific  impact  of  the  double  handicap, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  the 
deaf-blind  child  training  in  the  use  of 
and  understanding  of  oral  speech. 

A  teacher  of  deaf-blind  children  must 
be  capable  of  analyzing  child  behavior, 
an  ability  characteristic  of  all  good 
teaching,  but  w’hich  is  absolutely  im¬ 
perative  in  working  w'ith  a  child  whose 
only  means  of  expression  is  through  a 
variety  of  non-language  behavior  pat¬ 
terns.  In  recruiting  teachers  either  for 
training  or  immediate  employment, 
careful  consideration  should  be  given 
not  only  to  background  of  education 
and  experience,  but  also  to  personality. 
The  potential  teacher  should  be  calm, 
poised,  patient,  yet  with  the  spark  of 
inherent  enthusiasm  which  gives  her 
confidence  in  her  owm  ability  and  in 
the  child’s  capacity  for  learning. 

Education  and  specialized  training 
are  important  factors,  of  course,  but 
they  must  be  combined  with  the  native 
ability  to  understand  the  child,  recog¬ 
nize  individual  differences,  and  apply 
techniques  accordingly.  She  will  need 
flexibility,  spontaneity  and  warmth, 
the  ability  to  accept  the  hostile,  irri¬ 
table  child  who  is  aggressively  rebel¬ 
ling  against  the  limitations  of  his  handi¬ 
caps. 

Teacher  Recruitment: 

A  Major  Problem 

The  shortage  of  trained  teachers  has 
always  been  a  great  problem.  For  this 
reason  experimental  training  courses 
sponsored  jointly  by  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Watertowm,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  were  given  in  the  sum¬ 
mers  of  1949,  1950,  and  1951.  These 
were  offered  with  graduate  credit  at  the 
Horace  H,  Rackham  School  of  Special 
Education,  Michigan  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  Ypsilanti,  under  the  co-ordination 
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of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Lord.*  Designed  to 
present  the  special  techniques  needed 
in  the  teaching  of  deaf-blind  children, 
the  courses  comprised  instruction  in 
the  vibration  method,  motokinaesthetic 
skills,  braille,  the  psychological  aspects 
of  blindness,  and  other  related  subjects. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  with  chil¬ 
dren  were  given  in  1949  and  1950  by 
Mrs.  Maureen  N.  Gittzus,  Principal, 
Deaf-Blind  Department,  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  in  1951,  by  Miss  Inis  B. 
Hall,  Principal,  Deaf-Blind  Depart¬ 
ment,  California  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the 
courses  was  training  and/or  experience 
in  the  oral  method  of  teaching  the 
deaf.  While  a  number  of  students  took 
the  work,  a  comparatively  few  actually 
entered  the  field  of  teaching  deaf-blind 
children.  Those  who  did,  however, 
were  able  to  start  programs  in  their 
respective  schools,  and  as  a  result  de¬ 
partments  for  the  deaf-blind  were 
opened  in  the  Michigan  Schex)!  for  the 
Blind,  Lansing,  and  in  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs.  Each  of 
these  departments  has  been  maintained 
successfully  and  is  being  expanded. 
Nevertheless,  the  experience  showed 
that  it  would  be, >  impractical  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  recruit  teachers  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  tentative  plans  were  made  for 
a  more  adequate  solution. 

Nation-wide  Planning  Instituted 

Accordingly,  during  the  early  months 
of  1952,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  requested  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  of  administrators  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  and  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  to  appoint  committees  to 
study  the  whole  question  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis  and  to  consider  planning 
jointly  for  regional  schools. 


•  Dr.  Lord  is  now  Co-ordinator  of  Special 
Education,  Los  .\ngeles  State  College. 


The  committees  were  appointed  as 
follows: 

From  the  Conference  of  Executives 
of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
(C.E.A.S.D.):  Chairman,  Dr.  John  E. 
Bryan,  President,  Alabama  Institute  for 
Deaf  and  Blind;  Joseph  E.  Healy,  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind;  John  M.  Wallace, 
President,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind;  Dr.  Truman  L.  Ingle, 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for 
the  Deaf;  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  North  Carolina  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf;  Fred  L. 
Sparks,  Jr.,  Superintendent,  Central 
New  York  School  for  the  Deaf.  From 
the  American  .Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind  (A.A.I.B.):  Chairman, 
Frank  Johns,  Jr.,  Superintendent,  Con¬ 
necticut  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Dr. 
John  E.  Bryan;  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind;  J.  M.  Woolly,  Superintendent, 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind;  Joseph 
E.  Healy;  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Su¬ 
perintendent,  California  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Tentative  plans  were  made  to  sched¬ 
ule  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Johns’  committee 
during  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  1952. 
Although  these  plans  did  not  material¬ 
ize,  a  discussion  was  held  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  educators  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem,  including  Mr.  Edward  J.  Water- 
house,  Director,  Perkins  Institution, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  joint  meeting 
of  both  committees  (A.A.I.B.  and  C.E. 
A.S.D.)  lasting  for  several  days  would 
offer  an  opportunity  for  constructive 
study  and  analysis  of  the  situation. 

In  the  fall  of  1952,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  A.A.I.B.  re-organized 
the  committee  as  follows:  Chairmen, 
Frank  Johns,  Jr.;  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan; 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse;  Wallace  J. 
Finch;  and  Paul  C.  Mitchell,  Assistant 
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Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  suggested  that  a  two- 
to  three-day  meeting  be  held  in  April, 
1953,  at  Perkins  Institution,  following 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Boston,  so  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  number  of  persons  at¬ 
tending  the  I.C.E.C.  convention  to  re¬ 
main  for  this  special  conference.  It  was 
felt  that  various  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  educating  deaf-blind  children 
could  be  presented  formally,  followed 
by  discussions  and  demonstrations  of 
methods,  using  children  enrolled  in  the 
Deaf-Blind  Department.  Here  also 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  A.A. 
I.B.  and  C.E.A.S.D.  committees  to 
meet  together  and  present  resolutions, 
if  indicated.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  agreed  to  sponsor  the 
conference  jointly  with  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  and  accordingly,  notices  and  in¬ 
vitations  were  distributed  setting  the 
dates  for  April  13-15,  1953. 

Watertown  Conference 
Was  Significant 

The  conference  at  Watertown  may 
well  be  recorded  as  a  highlight  in  the 
history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  since  the  subjects  presented  and 
the  discussions  following  each  repre¬ 
sented  the  thinking  of  outstanding  spe¬ 
cialists  in  a  variety  of  related  fields. 
The  agenda  included: 

Introductory  Remarks — Edward  J.  Wa¬ 
terhouse. 

“Present  Resources  and  Present  Needs” 
Annette  B.  Dinsmore. 

“Means  of  Determining  a  Deaf-Blind 
Child’s  Educability” — S.  O.  Myers, 
Headmaster,  Condover  Hall,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  England. 

“Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf-Blind” 
— Dr.  Francis  E.  Lord. 


Demonstrations  of  Methods  of  Instruc¬ 
tion — Mrs.  Maureen  N.  Gittzus  and 
her  staff. 

“Vocational  Goals  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
Child” — Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive 
Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  In¬ 
tegrating  the  Deaf-Blind  Child  in 
the  Regular  Residential  Program” — 
Tape  recording  of  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  and 
Inis  B.  Hall.  Discussion  led  by 
Thomas  K.  Kline,  Superintendent, 
Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf. 

In  addition  to  those  who  led  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  shown  above,  the  conference 
was  attended  by  more  than  fifty  per¬ 
sons  including  the  following  adminis¬ 
trators  and  specialists:  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett  and  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  and  Assistant  Director, 
respectively,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind;  John  Yale  Crouter,  Princi¬ 
pal,  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf; 
Fred  L.  Sparks,  Jr.;  Dr.  Truman  L. 
Ingle;  Mrs.  Ina  E.  Hubbard,  Principal 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind;  Joseph 
E.  Healy;  Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew,  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind;  Edward  H.  Brayer,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind;  John  M.  Wallace;  Louis  J.  Bet- 
tica.  Director,  Services  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind;  Wallace  J.  Finch;  Alan  Y. 
Crouter,  Superintenclent,  Mystic  Oral 
School  for  the  Deaf;  Dr.  Romaine  P. 
Mackie,  Specialist,  Schools  for  the  Phys¬ 
ically  Handicapped,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency;  Mabel 
Talbot,  Principal,  Deaf-Blind  Division, 
Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf;  Sophia  K. 
Alcorn,  Supervising  Principal  (ret.)  De¬ 
troit  Day  School  for  the  Deaf;  IVIargaret 
H.  Gruver,  .Assistant  Principal,  Rhode 
Island  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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Resolutions  were  drawn  up  jointly 
by  the  two  committees  and  adopted  by 
the  conference  as  follows; 

"To  further  the  program  for  edu¬ 
cating  deaf-blind  children,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  be  established  consisting  of 
representatives  of  schools  for  the  deaf, 
schools  for  the  blind,  dual  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  blind,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
recommended  that,  for  the  present, 
the  deaf-blind  committees  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  and  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,  together  w’ith  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  constitute  this  committee, 
and  that  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  be 
requested  to  serve  as  provisional 
chairman. 

“This  committee  is  hereby  re¬ 
quested  to  plan  a  program  of  re¬ 
search  into  the  problems  connected 
with  the  health  and  education  of 
deaf-blind  children. 

“This  committee  is  requested  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  regional  schools  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  also  a  special  school  to 
serve  as  a  center  of  research,  for 
teacher  training',-  and  for  preparing 
children  for  acceptance  into  schools 
for  the  deaf  and/or  blind. 

“The  delegates  recognize  the  seri¬ 
ous  problems  of  obtaining  teachers 
for  the  deaf-blind.  They  commend 
the  efforts  of  those  organizations 
which  have  carried  out  programs  for 
teacher  education  and  recommend 
that  these  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
panded  if  possible,  with  college  cred¬ 
its  being  awarded  for  such  training. 

“The  committee  is  asked  to  stimu¬ 
late  further  conferences  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  deaf-blind  children.” 

In  his  capacity  as  provisional  chair¬ 
man,  Mr,  Barnett  called  the  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  noted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article,  in  order  to  clarify 
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administrative  details  and  the  status 
of  the  committee.  The  members  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  and  C.E.A.S.D.  committees 
were  asked  to  participate,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  using  his  prerogative  as  indicated 
in  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Barnett  invited 
executives  from  each  of  the  schools 
with  established  departments  for  the 
deaf-blind.  During  the  course  of  the 
meeting,  the  members  agreed  that  the 
group  be  called  the  “National  Study 
Committee  on  Education  of  Deaf-Blind 
Children,”  with  Mr.  Barnett  as  perma¬ 
nent  chairman  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  as 
secretary.  It  was  decided  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  National  Study  Commit¬ 
tee  itself  should  consist  of  the  joint 
committees  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  C.E.A. 
S.D.,  plus  representatives  from  each  of 
the  schools  with  special  departments 
for  the  deaf-blind  and  representatives 
from  the  professional  staff  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Those  present  at  the  Washington 
meeting  were:  Mr.  Barnett;  Dr.  John 
E.  Bryan;  Frank  Johns,  Jr.;  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse;  Egbert  M.  Peeler;  Wal¬ 
lace  J.  Finch;  Lloyd  E.  Berg,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf; 
Kathern  F.  Gruber;  Fred  L.  Sparks,  Jr.; 
Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew;  Annette  B.  Dins- 
more. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  had  prepared  written  ’material 
offering  suggested  plans  and  objectives 
in  developing  regional  facilities  and  a 
possible  national  center  for  research. 
Briefly  these  suggestions  covered  the 
following  points: 

I  National  Center  for  Research 

1.  Specific  Objectives 

a.  Research — psychosocial  study 
of  the  child;  ophthalmology,  otol¬ 
ogy,  and  audiology;  methods, 
techniques,  and  skills  needed  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf-blind 
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child;  analysis  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  based  upon  degree  and 
duration  of  each  handicap, 

b.  Service — Case-finding,  child 
analysis,  placement;  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment,  training,  placement; 
criteria  for  evaluation  of  existing 
programs,  improvement  and/or 
expansion,  initiation  of  new  re¬ 
gional  sthcK)ls,  consultation  serv¬ 
ices;  financial  assistance  to  re¬ 
gional  schools. 

2.  Requirements 

a.  Location 

b.  Physical  Plant  and  Equipment 

c.  Personnel 

d.  Financial  Backing 

II  Regional  Schools 

1.  Specific  Objectives 

a.  Locate  all  deaf-blind  children 
within  a  region. 

b.  Provide  education  for  such. 

c.  Maintain  standards  of  uni¬ 
formity. 

2.  Requirements 

a.  Location 

b.  Physical  Plant  and  Equipment 

c.  Personnel 

d.  Financial  Backing 

It  was  decided  that  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  required  further  detailed  study, 
and  sub-committees  were  recom¬ 
mended,  chairmen  to  be  appointed  by 
Mr.  Barnett. 

On  the  following  August  24,  the 
following  committee  chairmen  were 
named:  Teacher  Training — Lloyd  E. 
Berg;  Regional  Planning — Egbert  N. 
Peeler;  National  Center  Planning — An¬ 
nette  B.  Dinsmore;  Finance — Dr.  John 
E.  Bryan;  Research  Needs  and  Plan¬ 
ning — Wallace  |.  Finch. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  National 
Study  Committee  has  been  called  for 
January  25-27,  1954,  to  be  held  at  the 


Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council 
Bluffs. 


Detailed  Considerations 
Presented  for  Study 

Case-Finding 

In  order  to  locate  our  deaf-blind 
children,  it  would  be  necessary  to  uti¬ 
lize  every  available  public  and  private 
resource  including  child  welfare  and 
health  agencies,  special  education  and 
public  school  systems,  as  well  as  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  and  deaf.  Complete 
medical  data,  together  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  physical  and  mental  devel¬ 
opment,  should  be  obtained  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  given  to  those  chil¬ 
dren  at  present  committed  to  mental 
institutions  or  otherwise  pronounced 
uneducable.  It  is  important  to  study 
the  influence  of  the  home  environment 
and  early  training  upon  the  deaf-blind 
child.  His  reaction  toward  various  per¬ 
sonalities  in  his  past  and  present  expe¬ 
rience  should  be  noted  carefully.  All  of 
these  factors  ought  to  be  considered  be¬ 
fore  any  evaluation  of  his  potential 
mental  capacity  is  made.  For  such  study 
w’e  might  enlist  the  combined  skills  of 
psychiatrist,  psychologist,  and  social 
worker.  This  team  could  analyze  the 
effects  of  deaf-blindness  upon  the  child’s 
personality.  Emotional  instability,  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  indicate  that  the  child  is  unedu¬ 
cable.  It  can  be  a  normal  reaction, 
show’ing  sensitivity  and  awareness. 
Case-finding  must  be  thorough  enough 
to  ensure  that  no  child  be  overlooked 
now  or  in  the  future. 

Individual  Differences 

In  further  consideration  of  the  deaf- 
blind  children  now  on  register,  it  may 
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be  of  some  significance  to  note  that 
only  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  them 
are  totally  deaf  and  totally  blind,  while 
a  smaller  proportion  yet  have  been  so 
from  birth.  The  highest  percentage 
seem  to  be  those  who  have  been  deaf 
horn  birth,  i.e.  unable  to  acquire 
speech  and  language  through  hearing, 
with  a  partial  loss  of  vision.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  loss  of  sensory  perception,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  duration  of  each  im¬ 
pairment,  make  it  imperative  to  adapt 
methods  of  instruction  accordingly. 
There  are  the  children  who  suffer  a 
partial  loss  of  either  sight  or  hearing 
with  a  complete  loss  of  the  other  sense. 
There  are  the  children  who  retain  a 
degree  of  sight  and  also  a  degree  of 
hearing.  There  are  those  who  became 
handicapped  in  late  childhood  or  early 
adolescence  after  they  had  acquired 
patterns  of  sjreech  and  language.  When 
facilities  are  expanded  sufficiently,  ef¬ 
forts  can  be  made  to  teach  young  adults 
who,  having  been  deaf-blind  from  early 
childhood,  have  grown  up  in  absolute 
ignorance.  Some  of  these  display  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  native  intelligence 
despite  their  lack  of  language  under¬ 
standing.  There  are  far  too  many  who 
fall  into  this  last  category  and  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  tragedies  of  our  educational 
system. 

Regional  Planning 

The  National  Study  Committee  is 
:  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  over-all  plan  for  a  solution 
;  to  the  problem.  It  is  preparing  to  draw 
<  up  suggestions  for  a  national  center 
I  for  research  through  which  facilities 
;  can  be  improved  and  expanded  to  meet 
the  need  on  a  regional  level.  It  may 
I  be  recommended  that  regional  schools 
I  be  established  in  stragetic  locations 
I  throughout  the  country,  and  that  such 
I  schools  constitute  a  division  or  depart¬ 

I 


ment  within  an  existing  school  for  the 
deaf  or  school  for  the  blind. 

There  would  have  to  be  a  close  in¬ 
terrelationship  betw’een  the  national 
center  and  the  regional  schools  so  that 
techniques,  methods,  evaluation  of 
progress,  analysis  of  problems,  and  even 
faculty  members  could  be  shared.  This 
can  be  done  only  if  and  when  the  na¬ 
tional  center  is  prepared  to  offer  ade¬ 
quate  consultation  service  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Schools  with  departments  for  the 
deaf-blind  already  established  should 
be  utilized  to  the  maximum  before 
new  departments  are  initiated,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  schools  are  willing  to 
participate  in  the  nationwide  program. 

Centralization  Indicated 
by  Circumstances 

Since  deaf-blind  children  are  widely 
scattered,  it  would  not  seem  feasible 
for  each  state  to  organize  facilities  for 
their  education.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
such  facilities  would  inevitably  fluc¬ 
tuate  with  the  varying  needs  within  the 
state,  and  would  constitute  temporary 
makeshifts  with  no  continuity  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Again,  if  each  state  attempted  its 
own  program,  this  would  undoubtedly 
mean  a  number  of  teachers  working 
singly  in  larger  school  setups.  No 
teacher  can  do  her  best  w'ork  alone. 
She  needs  the  stimulation  of  sharing 
ideas  and  experiences  with  co-workers 
and,  also,  the  advantage  of  competent 
supervision.  Certainly  a  teacher  under¬ 
taking  this  work  is  entitled  to  the  high¬ 
est  quality  of  efficient  supervision  that 
it  is  possible  to  provide.  This  fact  alone 
would  justify  a  regional  plan. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  deaf- 
blind  children,  together  with  density 
of  population,  could  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  location  of  the  regional 
facilities,  if  there  were  now  no  schools 
with  existing  departments  for  the  deaf- 
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blind.  Under  the  circumstances,  we 
must  first  review  present  resources  as 
focal  points  for  drawing  territorial  di¬ 
viding  lines.  At  present  there  are  six 
schools  with  established  departments 
for  deaf-blind  children.  These  are:  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind;  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind;  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind; 
Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf;  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
school  could  undertake  regional  re¬ 
sponsibility  immediately,  since  this 
would  necessitate  going  through  the 
proper  administrative  and  legislative 
channels.  Those  states  in  the  area  hav¬ 
ing  no  provision  for  deaf-blind  chil¬ 
dren  could  be  approached  and  asked 
to  assume  a  fair  share  of  responsibility, 
again  following  administrative  and  leg¬ 
islative  channels. 

Segregation 
Should  Be  Avoided 

One  additional  consideration  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  Segregation  of  the 
deaf-blind  child  ought  to  be  avoided 
at  all  cost.  Constant  daily  association 
with  other  children  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  his  life.  He  should  have 
this  chance  to  develop  natural  social 
relationships,  whether  it  be  with  deaf 
children,  blind  children,  or  with  those 
who  have  normal  sight  and  hearing.  It 
should  not  be  tcK)  clifficult  to  give  him 
such  exjjerience  through  planned  inte¬ 
gration.  Outside  of  classrooms,  the  deaf- 
blind  child  could  mingle  freely  with 
the  rest  of  the  children  enrolled,  and  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  them  might  be 
able  to  attend  regular  classes  after  pro¬ 
gressing  to  academic  and  vocational 
subjects. 

It  is  hoped  that  uniformity  can  be 


fostered  among  the  regional  schools, 
particularly  in  regard  to  qualifications 
of  teachers,  salary  classifications,  and 
methods  of  instruction  used.  VV^e  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  deaf-blind  children  in  service 
during  the  last  quarter-century  have 
achieved  remarkable  results,  and  we 
must  never  underestimate  their  suc¬ 
cesses.  However,  since  the  departments  • 
for  the  deaf-blind  have  come  into  be¬ 
ing  on  an  individual  basis  with  no  spe¬ 
cific  standards  to  guide  them,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  variety  of  programs,  each  with 
its  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  We 
need  to  tie  the  work  together  with  a 
united  approach  for  mutual  benefit. 

• 

Conclusion 

The  National  Study  C^ommittee  on 
Education  of  Deaf-Blind  Children  is 
undertaking  an  ambitious  program  in 
proposing  the  development  of  regional 
facilities  and  a  national  center  for  re-  f 
search.  ^Ve  have  tried  to  show  here  the 
fundamental  need  for  the  committee, 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  created,  and  | 
general  considerations  for  its  study.  We 
have  also  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the 
specific  problems  involved  in  meeting  j 
existing  conditions  throughout  the 
country.  If,  when  plans  are  completely 
formulated,  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  can  enlist  the  interest  of 
those  best  qualified  to  promote  the  en¬ 
terprise,  then  it  will  have  rendered  a  I 
service  of  far-reaching  value.  Further-  1 
more,  if  through  this  committee,  the  [ 
education  of  deaf-blind  children  can  ^ 
be  organized  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
utilizing  to  the  utmost  past  and  present 
experiences  of  those  already  serving  in 
this  field,  then  we  can  look  forward  to  1 
a  constructive  solution  which  will,  at 
the  same  time,  keep  pace  with  improved 
m.ethods  and  developing  techniques. 
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A  SURVEY  OF 


State  Legislation 

IN  1953 

Helga  Lende 


In  the  year  1953  state  legislative 
bodies  convened  in  44  states.  A  large 
number  of  bills  which  in  some  way  or 
other  affect  blind  persons  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Some  of  these  bills  were  not 
acted  upon,  were  not  passed  by  the  leg¬ 
islative  houses,  or  were  vetoed  by  the 
governors.  This  survey  will  report  on 
legislation  actually  passed  and  approved 
that  represents  changes  in  the  various 
state  programs  for  the  blind  or  reflects 
trends  in  the  philosophy  governing 
work  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  Be¬ 
cause  of  space  limitations  mention  will 
not  be  made  of  the  many  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  providing  funds  for  already 
existing  programs  and  services,  unless 
such  bills  also  contain  clauses  which 
mean  change  or  improvement  of  these 
services. 

We  can  report  that  thirty  states  and 
the  territory  of  Hawaii  passed  legisla¬ 
tion  that  related  directly  to  work  for 
the  blind.  A  number  of  states  also  en¬ 
acted  laws  of  a  general  nature  that  in 
their  interpretation  will  affect  the 
blind.  Some  of  these  will  be  mentioned 
because  of  their  special  relation  to 
work  with  the  blind. 


Education  of  Blind  Children 

Some  important  legislation  was 
passed  regarding  the  education  of  blind 
children.  The  state  of  Ohio  (S.B.  81) 
provides  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  may  grant  permis¬ 
sion  to  any  board  of  education  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  classes  for  blind 
persons  over  the  age  of  three.  Further, 
according  to  this  amendment  the  Su¬ 
perintendent,  by  written  agreement 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  col¬ 
lege  or  university  may  arrange  with  the 
teacher  education  department  of  such 
college  or  university  for  the  classroom 
and  in-service  training  of  teachers  for 
handicapped  children.  West  Virginia 
(Chapter  91)  specifies  that  county 
boards  of  education  throughout  the 
state  having  five  or  more  exceptional 
children  of  any  of  the  types  or  classi¬ 
fications  named  may  establish  and 
maintain  special  schools,  classes,  home 
teaching,  or  visiting  teacher  service  in 
order  to  provide  for  educating  excep¬ 
tional  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  twenty-one.  The  blind  are 
included  among  the  types  or  classifi¬ 
cations  mentioned. 
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In  Kansas  special  legislation  was 
passed  (H.B.  151)  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  special  education  program  to  in¬ 
clude  service  to  partially-sighted  chil¬ 
dren.*  The  law  creates  an  education 
fund  for  exceptional  children  to  pay 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  special 
teachers  w'ho  give  special  instruction, 
and  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  State  Division  of  Special  Education 
and  the  Director  thereof. 

Delaware  passed  two  education  laws 
(S.B.  176  and  S.B.  177)  which  may  be 
said  to  be  technical  amendments  to  the 
basic  education  law  of  the  state.  In 
effect,  they  relieve  the  governor  and 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
their  anachronistic  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  place  it 
with  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  where  it  has  been  in  fact,  any¬ 
way.  Also,  they  relieve  the  Commission 
of  the  supervision  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  transferring  this  responsibility 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  .\nother  change  of  an  admin¬ 
istrative  nature  was  made  in  Texas 
(Cdtapter  59)  with  the  transfer  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  from  the 
State  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Schools  to  the  Central  Education 
Agency,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  an  educational  institution 
and  therefore  properly  belongs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  educational 
agency. 

Most  of  the  appropriation  bills 
passed  relating  to  the  education  of 
blind  children  recognized  the  need  for 
increased  budgets  for  such  special  edu¬ 
cation.  An  example  of  this  is  Act  114 
enacted  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  a  special  allow’ance  to  the 
boards  of  education  of  not  more  than 
$400  over  and  above  the  cost  of  edu- 


*  The  law  does  not  mention  the  blind. 


eating  the  same  number  of  children  of  I 
normal  needs.  I 

The  need  for  expansion  seems  ap¬ 
parent.  We  may  mention  two  laws 
passed  by  the  state  of  Arkansas  (Acts 
421  and  539)  which  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  school  for  the  blind, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  certain  proper¬ 
ties  adjacent  to  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Negro  Blind  and  Deaf. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  of 
the  blind  Illinois  (H.B.  852)  increases 
the  grant  for  aid  to  blind  students  to 
S750  per  annum,  and  transfers  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  grant  from  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Rehabilitation  to  a  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Blind. 

Financial  Aid  Ij 

to  the  Needy  Blind 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  in  1935.  At  that  time  26  states  j 
had  programs  of  relief  to  the  needy  1 
blind  in  effect  but  not  one  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  met  all  of  the  various  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  al¬ 
low  federal  participation  in  aid  to  the 
needy  blind.  By  January  1,  1938,  thirty- 
six  states,  Haw'aii  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  enacted  legislation  which  | 
made  federal  co-operation  possible. 
With  the  passage  of  Chapter  369  of  the 
1953  Laws  of  Nevada  the  last  of  the  48 
states  took  legislative  action  to  qualify 
for  federal  grants  in  aid.  According  to 
official  tables,  there  are  at  present  close 
to  100,000  blind  persons  receiving  | 
grants  totalling  over  $5,000,000  per  | 
month,  with  an  average  monthly  grant  i 
per  person  for  the  whole  country  of  i 
about  $54.00.  I 

The  actual  grant  paid  each  person  j 
varies  considerably  throughout  the  | 
country.  In  some  states  the  maximum 
amount  is  fixed  by  law,  in  others  the 
maximum  is  pegged  so  as  to  follow 
closely  any  change  in  the  federal  maxi- 
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nium.  This  year  six  states  enacted  legis¬ 
lation  increasing  the  maximum  grants 
allowed;  Delaware  to  $85.00  per  month; 
Maine  to  $55.00;  Missouri  to  $55.00; 
Nebraska  to  $70.00;  Ohio  to  $65.00; 
and  Wisconsin  to  $75.00  jjer  month. 
The  new  law  of  Nevada  proclaims  that 
the  individual  needs  of  each  person 
claiming  aid  to  the  blind  shall  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  not  less  than  $75.00  per 
month. 

.\n  amendment  of  1950  to  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  .Act  required  that  after 
July  1,  1952  the  states  in  determining 
resources  of  applicants  for  aid  to  the 
blind  disregarcl  the  first  $50.00  of 
earned  income.  States  which  required 
special  legislation  in  order  to  comply 
with  this  federal  provision  have  com¬ 
pleted  such  legislation  with  this 
year’s’  legislative  sessions.  Missouri  has 
changed  the  amount  of  maximum  in¬ 
come  allowed  for  eligibility  for  aid  to 
the  blind  and  for  pensions  for  the 
blind  from  $1500  to  $1800  per  year. 

Residence  Requirements 

No  radical  changes  were  made  this 
year  in  residence  requirements  for  aid 
to  the  blind.  California  according  to 
S.B.  492  may  permit  the  paritally  self- 
supporting  blind  to  receive  aid  after 
five  years  residence  instead  of  nine  years 
as  formerly.  The  new  law  of  Nevada 
establishes  a  residence  requirement  of 
two  years  out  of  nine,  one  immediately 
prior  to  application.  Other  states  seem 
more  interested  in  reaching  a  basis  for 
reciprocity  arrangements  with  neigh¬ 
boring  and  other  states.  Delaware’s 
S.B.  181  passed  this  year  is  an  example 
of  such  legislative  action.  California 
(S.B.  913  and  914)  also  establishes  a 
one  year  residence  requirement  for  a 
blind  person  who  moves  to  another 
county  within  the  state,  except  that  a 
person  w’ho  leaves  his  county  for  pur- 


jx)ses  of  attending  an  institution  of 
learning  located  in  the  state  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  have  moved  from  his 
county. 

There  appears  to  be  some  interest  in 
establishing  a  formula  for  determining 
the  responsibility  of  relatives  for  the 
support  of  a  needy  blind  person.  Ar¬ 
kansas  (Act  No.  176)  establishes  and 
defines  the  responsibility  of  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  “every  person  who  shall  be  in 
need  and  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood.’’ 
California  (.A.B.  624  and  S.B.  808)  and 
Montana  (Chapter  180)  in  addition  to 
similar  definitions  furnish  a  “Relatives 
Contribution  Scale’’  specifying  the  rela¬ 
tive’s  responsibility  in  terms  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  monthly  income.  These  acts  rep¬ 
resent  general  w’elfare  legislation  which 
also  affect  the  blind. 

There  are  other  legislative  measures 
which  deal  mainly  with  the  mechanics 
of  administering  aid  to  the  blind.  Cali¬ 
fornia  (A.B.  1674)  seeks  a  reduction  in 
the  case  load  of  the  investigators,  and 
Maine  establishes  the  sum  of  $125  as 
allowance  for  funeral  expenses  for  re¬ 
cipients  of  aid  to  the  blind.  Washing¬ 
ton  (Chapter  174)  amends  section  21 
and  22  of  its  Public  Assistance  Law  so 
as  to  make  for  more  clarity  in  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  eligibility  and  other  matters, 
and  for  closer  conformity  with  the  rest 
of  the  law.  New  Mexico  (H.B.  45)  pro¬ 
vides  that  an  optometrist  may  examine 
the  eyes  of  an  applicant  for  aid  to  the 
blind  and  certify  blindness.  About  half 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  now  have 
this  particular  measure  on  their  statute 
books. 

Some  legislation  was  passed  of  a 
more  or  less  restrictive  nature.  Chapter 
279  of  the  Laws  of  Maine  provides  that 
an  applicant  for  aid  to  the  blind  who 
divests  himself  of  property  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1950,  without  reasonable  con¬ 
sideration  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  aid.  Chapter  228  of  Mon- 
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tana  specifies  that  public  assistance 
shall  not  be  granted  to  any  person  who 
has  deprived  himselt  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  of  any  property  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  for  assistance,  and  New 
Hampshire  (Chaper  87)  rules  that  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  shall  not  be  granted  to 
anyone  who  has  refused  to  accept  avail¬ 
able  employment. 

Agencies  for  the  Blind 

A  number  of  states  this  year  passed 
legislative  measures  intended  to  im¬ 
prove  services  for  the  blind  or  to  re¬ 
organize  existing  programs  for  more 
efficiency.  Chapter  109  of  the  Laws  of 
Arizona  creates  the  “.Arizona  Industries 
for  the  Blind.”  The  appropriation  bill 
(Act  No.  434)  for  the  Arkansas  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  creates 
a  new  position  of  Supervisor  of  Services 
for  the  Blind.  Vermont  in  H.B.  418 
re-defines  the  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  to  give  more  preference 
to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  featuring  the  development  of 
home  industries  and  small  business  en¬ 
terprises.  The  territory  of  Hawaii  meets 
the  challenge  for  adjustment  of  the 
blind  adult  by  establishing  (Act  148) 
a  rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind 
for  eight  weeks  in  1953  and  1954.  In 
Connecticut  Public  Act  198  provides 
for  a  study  by  the  legislative  council  of 
the  relationships  between  the  state  of 
Connecticut  and  private  humane  insti¬ 
tutions  and  agencies  to  which  state 
funds  are  paid. 

The  state  of  Kansas  passed  a  bill 
(H.B.  148)  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  administration  of  wel¬ 
fare  services  in  the  state.  Through  this 
legislative  action  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  county  department  of  wel¬ 
fare  for  services  in  the  area  of  work  for 
the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness 


is  clearly  defined.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  the 
state  agency  will  formulate  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  law,  and  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  laws  themselves,  will  make 
the  county  department  an  active  team¬ 
mate  of  the  state  agency  for  the  blind 
in  offering  service.  The  implication  of 
this  legislation  may  be  far-reaching. 

The  status  of  employees  of  state  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  received  attention  in 
three  states.  Florida  (Chapter  28160) 
provides  that  certain  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  sighted  persons  who  are  licensed 
vending  stand  operators  by  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  blind  are  declared  to 
be  state  employees  and  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  State  Officers  and  Em¬ 
ployees  Retirement  System.  Connecti¬ 
cut  (79  B)  enacted  a  similar  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  blind  op¬ 
erators  of  vending  stands  receiving 
weekly  payments  from  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  to  come  within 
the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Finally,  Tennessee  (Chapter  13)  estab¬ 
lishes  that  all  civil  service  regulations 
now  in  full  force  and  effect  in  other 
divisions  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  shall  apply  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Workers  for  the  blind  for  some  time 
have  been  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
organization  and  supervision  of  fund 
raising  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  and 
various  efforts  have  been  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  regulation  of  such  activities. 
An  important  law  to  this  effect  was 
passed  this  year  in  Delaware  (H.B.  351) 
which  provides  that  all  organizations 
or  individuals  who  solicit  funds  for 
the  blind  shall  be  required  to  apply 
for  a  permit  from  the  Delaware  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  to  file  with 
them  information  setting  forth  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  monies  raised  shall 
be  used.  This  provision  does  not  apply 
to  any  Delaware  nonprofit  corporation 
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organized  to  serve  the  blind  of  Dela¬ 
ware. 

A  problem  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  has  been  solved  by  the  state  of 
Florida  through  an  act  (Chapter  28029) 
which  prohibits  the  sale,  distribution, 
or  exhibition  of  any  products  or  serv¬ 
ices  which  are  purported  to  be  blind- 
made  unless  certified  by  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind.  A  product  or 
service  is  “blind-made”  if  the  manufac¬ 
turer  employs  blind  persons  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  constituting  no  less  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  hours  worked  by  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  the  production  of 
such  product  or  service. 

Vocational  Opportunities 

California  this  year  has  passed  two 
[  laws  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  open  up  a 
new  remunerative  field  for  the  blind, 
(A.B.  17  and  A.B.  1001)  The  first  one 
deals  with  registered  physical  therapists 
and  states;  Section  2631.  “Blind  per¬ 
sons  shall  not  be  denied  registration 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  infirmity.” 

I  A.B.  1001  relates  to  the  practice  of 
!  physical  therapy,  schools  of  physical 

1  therapy,  and  the  licensing  of  physical 

li  therapists,  and  extends  the  right  to 
I  practice  physical  therapy  to  “registered 
I  physical  therapists  licensed  under  Chap- 
I  ter  5.6  of  this  code.” 
j  The  field  of  physiotherapy  for  some 
time  has  been  practically  closed  to  the 
■  blind.  Workers  for  the  blind  would 
!  welcome  any  change  in  the  restrictive 
"  policies  now  in  force. 

i 

r  State  Use  Laws 

I  In  1938  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  the 
I  Wagner-O’Day  Act  creating  a  Commit- 

Itee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Prod¬ 
ucts,  thus  providing  new  opportunities 
for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of 
workshops  for  the  blind  on  a  national 
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scale.  The  years  following  have  amply 
demonstrated  the  benefits  to  the  blind 
and  to  the  states  of  the  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  created. 

Even  before  the  jiassage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  law,  two  states,  Indiana  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  had  on  their  statute  books, 
measures  which  required  that  state 
agencies  buy  from  workshops  for  the 
blind  certain  commodities  at  a  fair 
market  price  and  under  conditions 
specified  by  law.  Since  that  time  so- 
called  “state  use”  laws  have  been  passed 
in  a  number  of  other  states,  and  legis¬ 
lators  and  workers  for  the  blind  in 
others  have  expressed  interest  in  pro¬ 
moting  similar  legislation  for  their  re¬ 
spective  states.  In  the  year  1953  six 
additional  states,  Arizona,  (Chapter 
109),  Delaware  (S.B.  155),  New  Mexico 
(H.B.  153),  Pennsylvania  (H.B.  1124), 
South  Dakota  (Chapter  493),  and  Texas 
(H.B.  379)  passed  new’  laws  promoting 
the  marketing  of  blind-made  products 
according  to  the  specific  conditions  and 
the  specific  needs  of  the  respective 
states.  In  addition,  Kansas  rejjealed  its 
earlier  “state  use”  law  and  through 
H.B.  489  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
products  made  by  the  blind  from  the 
Kansas  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
This  legislative  change  is  expected  to 
increase  considerably  the  opportunities 
for  the  blind  of  the  state. 

At  the  end  of  the  legislative  year  of 
1953  there  are  now  sixteen  states  which 
have  “state  use”  laws.  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  number  will  increase 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Tax  Exemption 

The  federal  government  allows  a 
personal  exemption  of  $600  for  federal 
income  tax  for  each  blind  person  over 
and  above  all  other  exemptions  speci- 
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fied  by  law.  A  number  of  states  have 
passed  additional  legislation  which 
helps  to  reduce  further  the  tax  burden 
of  blind  persons.  In  1953  Maryland 
(H.B.  17)  amended  Chapter  30  of  the 
Laws  of  1952  which  provided  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxation  up  to  an  assessed 
valuation  of  S6000  on  the  dwelling  and 
certain  other  real  property  belonging 
to  war  veterans  with  specified  service- 
connected  disabilities.  By  an  inadvert¬ 
ence  the  reference  to  blindness  was 
left  out  of  the  1952  act  and  the  1953 
amendment  aims  to  rectify  this  omis¬ 
sion.  Massachusetts  (Chapter  379)  ex¬ 
empts  from  taxation  real  property  to 
the  amount  of  $2000  of  a  blind  person 
who  is  a  legal  resident  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  if  the  total  assessed  value  of 
the  property  does  not  exceed  S8000. 
Similarly,  Michigan  (Act  194)  exempts 
from  taxation  all  real  estate  to  the  value 
of  S2000  used  and  owned  as  a  home¬ 
stead  by  any  blind  person  provided 
that  the  total  value  of  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  is  less  than  $7500,  and  Nevada 
exempts  property  not  to  exceed  $3000. 
Finally,  Hawaii  (Act  No.  139)  author¬ 
izes  freedom  from  taxation  for  all  real 
property  owned  by  a  blind  person  up 
to  but  not  exceeding  a  taxable  value 
of  $10,000. 

It  should  also  be  reported  that  Ore¬ 
gon  this  year  passed  a  broad,  general 
law  concerned  with  state  income  tax 
exemptions,  which  will,  in  effect,  bring 
the  state  exemptions  for  state  income 
tax  into  conformity  with  those  now  in 
existence  for  federal  income  tax.  This 
gives  the  blind  an  additional  exemp¬ 
tion. 

Guide  Dogs 

The  federal  government  in  1937  rec- 
nized  the  importance  of  the  services  of 
a  guide  dog  to  the  blind  by  adding 
after  the  word  “guide”  the  words  “or 


sceing-eye  dog  or  other  guide  dogs  es¬ 
pecially  trained  for  this  purpose”  to 
the  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  permitting  railroads  and  bus 
companies  to  let  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide  travel  for  one  fare.  Many 
states  have  found  it  necessary  to  pass 
additional  legislation  making  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  bar  the  guide  dog  of  a 
blind  person  from  public  conveyances 
and  from  public  places  of  amusement 
and  accommodation.  At  present  there 
are  eighteen  states  having  laws  em¬ 
bodying  this  principle,  although  some 
of  these  are  much  more  far-reaching  in 
their  language  and  interpretation  than 
others.  The  total  of  eighteen  states  in¬ 
cludes  Michigan  which  this  year  en¬ 
acted  a  law  (Act  No.  185)  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  blind  person  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  any  place  of  public  accom¬ 
modation,  amusement,  or  recreation  or 
public  conveyance  on  land  or  water  if 
led  by  a  guide  dog  wearing  a  harness 
and  having  credentials  issued  by  an 
accredited  school  for  training  guide 
dogs  approved  by  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  subject  of  standards  of  training 
a  guide  dog  some  years  ago  was  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  state  of  California  when  it 
created  by  law  a  State  Board  of  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind.  This  year’s  legis¬ 
lature  amended  (A.B.  976)  this  law, 
mainly  making  changes  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Board,  to  include,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  least  two  blind  persons  who 
use  guide  dogs. 

Miscellaneous 

There  are  a  number  of  laws  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  various  states 
which  extend  some  special  minor  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  blind.  Thus,  in  some  states 
blind  persons  are  allowed  to  fish  with¬ 
out  a  license,,  and  the  state  of  Okla¬ 
homa  this  year  passed  such  a  law.  North 
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Carolina  (H.B.  240)  provides  free¬ 

dom  from  licenses,  license  tax,  or  fees 
for  blind  persons  operating  business, 
trade,  employment  or  profession.  As  a 
matter  of  expediency.  North  Carolina 
(H.B.  1293)  iTiakes  the  privilege  of 
traveling  by  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  for  one  fare  contingent  upon  reg¬ 
istration  with  the  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 


le(m 

questions 

blindness 

Charlotte  Moore 

Jean  was  four  and  one  half  years 
old  when  she  came  to  me  one  night 
and  asked,  “What  does  blind  mean. 
Mommy?”  Although  I  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised,  my  first  thought  was  that  I  must 
answer  her  truthfully  and  completely; 
I  must  be  careful  with  the  tone  of  my 
voice  and  the  choice  of  words,  so  she 
will  not  receive  an  impression  that  her 
blindness  is  alarming,  or  that  because 
of  it  she  is  set  aside  or  different  from 
other  children.  Without  time  for  fur¬ 
ther  thought  I  began. 

“Well,  dear,  a  blind  person  cannot 
see  even  though  he  has  eyes.  Almost 
everyone  can  see,  but  sometimes  a  baby 
is  born  blind;  sometimes  a  person  can 
see  very  well  and  then  he  has  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  gets  sick  and  then  the  eyes  are 


hurt  on  the  inside  and  the  eyes  cannot 
see  any  more.  Everything  is  dark  to 
him.  A  person  who  cannot  use  his  eyes 
has  to  be  a  little  more  careful  and  take 
his  time  in  everything  he  does.  He  must 
let  other  parts  of  his  bcxly  do  the  work 
of  his  eyes. 

“Ears  can  listen  and  tell  him  where 
he  is,  what  is  making  noise,  and  where 
it  is  coming  from,  if  it  is  a  man  or 
woman,  a  boy  or  girl  talking,  and  many 
other  things. 

“Hands  can  tell  a  person  where  he 
is,  and  what  the  thing  he  is  touching  is 
made  from,  like  metal,  wocxl,  glass,  fur, 
or  material.  Hands  can  tell  him  how 
big  things  are — if  they  are  wet  or  dry, 
cold  or  hot,  rough  or  smooth. 

“A  nose  can  help,  too,  by  sniffing. 
It  can  tell  what  is  c<x>king,  which  spice 
is  in  a  can,  which  How'er  is  nearby.  If 
anything  has  a  smell  to  it,  the  nose  can 
tell  a  blind  person  all  about  it. 

“Feet  are  very  important  hel|iers  be¬ 
cause  they  tell  a  person  if  he  is  on  a 
rug,  or  floor,  if  there  are  stairs,  if  he  is 
walking  on  a  sidew'alk  or  on  the  grass. 
Feet  help  him  find  the  curb,  which 
means  the  next  step  is  in  the  street 
where  cars  go  by. 

“A  blind  person  can  do  nearly  every¬ 
thing  for  himself,  but  when  there  are 
things  he  can  not  do  all  by  himself,  a 
person  with  eyes  that  can  see,  is  always 
glad  to  help.” 

“Who  is  blind.  Mommy?”  asked  Jeanj 
I  replied,  “Buzzy,  Barbara,  Jane  and 
Joan,  you,  Dr.  Cummings,  Robert  Fra¬ 
zier  whom  we  hear  on  the  radio,  and 
many  other  people.  Some  are  babies, 
some  are  big  boys  and  girls  like  you, 
some  are  older  like  sister  Carol,  and 
many  are  grownups  like  Mother  and 
Daddy.  “Is  Chipper  blind?”  she  asked. 
When  I  answered  yes,  she  came  right 
back  with  “Are  all  the  children  at  Sun- 
nybrook  blind?”  I  replied,  “Yes,  they 
are.” 
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“How  about  Mrs.  Simpson,  is  she 
blind?”  she  asked.  “No,  she  can  see 
very  well  just  as  I  can.”  That  same 
question  was  asked  about  the  entire 
family  one  by  one  and  about  a  few 
of  our  friends. 

By  this  time  I  felt  that  her  father 
should  be  in  on  this  so  that  he  could 
help  with  the  explanation.  W'e  went  to 
him  and  he  understood  the  situation  at 
once.  Jean  stated,  “Daddy,  I  am  blind.” 
And  Roy  answered,  “Yes,  you  are 
Honey.  I  have  known  that  since  you 


were  a  tiny  baby  in  your  little  bassi¬ 
nette.” 

The  next  instant  Jean  requested,  “Be 
my  horse.  Daddy.”  Roy  and  I  smiled  at 
each  other  in  relief,  because  our  second 
hurdle  had  been  cleared  successfully. 
Our  first  hurdle  was  for  Roy  and  me 
to  accept  Jean’s  blindness.  The  second 
one  was  Jean’s  acceptance  without  any 
emotion  or  frustration. 

Best  of  luck  to  those  of  you  whose 
children  will  be  asking  these  important 
questions  in  the  future. 


Editorially  Speaking 


I'he  worker  for  the  blind  no  more 
than  anybody  else  is  likely  to  choose 
legislation  as  his  favorite  subject  for 
reading.  The  language  used  and  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  lawmakers  often  is  ob¬ 
scure  and  its  special  significance  some¬ 
times  eludes  the  reader.  Unless  one  is 
specially  interested  in  the  passage  of  a 
certain  law,  infonnation  on  legislation 
may  be  overlooked. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  approach  the  study  of  laws  and  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  right  spirit.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  quite  realized  the  fascination 
of  watching  the  close  relationshijj  to  be 
found  between  timely  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  and  the  various  developments  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  growth  of 
such  work  according  to  modern  con¬ 
cepts  and  philosophies.  Indeed,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  some  of  the  important  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  this  century  may 
be  traced  through  a  study  of  federal 


legislative  measures  and  their  effect  on 
state  and  local  work.  .And  in  areas 
where  the  principle  of  state  sovereignty 
predominates  and  special  state  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  may  be  called  for,  we 
find  such  legislative  expressive  of  the 
state’s  attitude  toward  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

In  this  issue  we  give  a  survey  of  state 
legislation  relating  to  the  blind,  passed 
this  year  in  forty-four  state  legislatures. 
In  the  majority  of  states  the  legislative 
bodies  convene  in  odd  years.  As  has 
been  the  case  in  other  legislative  years, 
certain  trends  in  Avork  for  the  blind 
have  been  manifested  or  have  resulted 
in  requisite  action  by  the  legislatures. 
VVe  lielieve  that  the  action  taken  in 
some  states  may  serve  as  an  example 
and  encouragement  to  workers  in  other 
states  where  work  for  the  blind  is  in 
need  of  such  official  stimulus,  and  that 
those  states  will  respond. 
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A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  VIEW  IN 

The  Education  of  the  Young  Blind  Child 

LN  A  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 


Ina  Kurzhals 


In  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  teacher’s  doing  the  widest  possible 
professional  reading  in  order  to  obtain 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  aspects  of  the  blind  child. 

Dr.  Cutsforth*  says;  “During  the 
busy  w'aking  hours,  while  the  seeing  in¬ 
fant  is  visually  inspecting  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  objective  world 
by  watching  the  movement  of  forms 
about  him  the  blind  child  is  aware  of 
nothing,  objectively,  outside  the  arcs 
described  by  his  unsteady  hands  and 
feet.  He  rapidly  learns  to  recognize 
voices  and  personal  contacts,  but  the 
voices  come  out  of  nothingness  and  re¬ 
turn  to  nothingness  w'hen  they  cease. 
\Vhile  the  normal  child’s  life  develops 
to  include  an  ever-tvidening  range  of 
objective  stimulation,  the  blind  child 
must  find  his  owTi  stimulation  within 
bodily  reach.  From  this  time  on  he  con¬ 
stitutes  the  greater  part  of  his  own  en¬ 
vironment.  He  finds  himself  the  stimu¬ 
lation  to  and  motivation  to  action  that 
the  seeing  child  finds  in  the  visually  ob¬ 
jective  environment.” 

Dr.  Low'enfeldf  says;  “I'here  are 

*  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.D.,  The  Blind  in 
School  and  Society. 

+  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent, 
California  School  for  the  Blind. 


three  basic  limitations  which  blindness 
imposes  on  the  individual; 

1.  In  the  range  and  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

2.  In  the  ability  to  get  about. 

3.  In  the  control  of  the  environment 
and  the  self  in  relation  to  it.” 

These  restrictions  affect  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  interactingly  and  in  different 
ways  and  degrees.  Only  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  them  can  lead  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  methods  in  the 
education  of  blind  children. 

Limitations  in  Experience 

Totally  blind  individuals  or  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  early  in  life 
must  build  up  their  conception  of  the 
world  by  the  use  of  the  remaining 
senses.  In  doing  this  they  rely  almost 
exclusively  upon  tactual  and  auditory 
perceptions,  and  kinesthetic  experi¬ 
ences.  Hearing  which  gives  certain  clues 
in  regard  to  distance  and  direction, 
does  not  convey  any  concrete  ideas  of 
objects  as  such. 

If  the  sense  of  touch  would  serve 
people  as  well  as  the  sense  of  sight, 
blind  people  would  not  be  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  disadvantage,  but  tactual  experi¬ 
ences  have  distinct  limitations  caused 
by  the  fact  that  tactual  perception  re- 
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quires  direct  contact  with  the  object  to 
be  observed. 

It  follows  that  certain  objects  cannot 
be  observed  at  all  because  they  are  in¬ 
accessible  for  direct  contact,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
clouds.  Other  objects  are  so  large  that 
they  cannot  be  observed  tactually  in 
toto,  such  as  mountains,  rivers,  or  large 
buildings.  Objects  which  are  too  small 
cannot  be  observed  by  touch  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  as  is  the  case  with 
small  animals  such  as  flies  or  ants. 
Fragile  or  tender  objects  such  as  butter¬ 
flies,  spider  webs,  or  soap  bubbles,  also 
cannot  be  tactually  observed.  Further¬ 
more,  objects  in  motion  and  live  ob¬ 
jects  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to 
touch  observation,  partly  because  they 
change  their  shape  or  position  and 
partly  because  of  the  danger  involved 
in  any  direct  contact.  Also,  objects  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  as  for  instance, 
burning  wood  or  coal,  boiling  water,  or 
cooking  food,  cannot  be  touched. 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  a 
great  many  experiences  which  are  taken 
for  granted  with  seeing  children  are 
either  impossible  or  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  blind  children. 

Limitations  in  Mobility 

The  restriction  in  the  ability  to  get 
about  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
severe  single  effect  of  blindness.  The 
totally  blind  person  is  indeed  greatly 
handicapped  in  his  mobility  and  at  best 
must  reconcile  himself  to  a  consider¬ 
able  deceleration  of  his  movements. 
Even  a  small  amount  of  sight,  skillfully 
used,  makes  a  marked  difference  in  the 
individual’s  ability  to  guide  himself 
through  familiar  and  unfamiliar  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  restricted  ability  to  get  about  by 
oneself  implies  a  tw’o-fold  handicap.  It 
limits  the  blind  person  in  his  mobility 
so  that  he  cannot  change  his  surround¬ 


ings  and  secure  opjwrtunities  for  ob¬ 
servation  and  activity  as  seeing  persons 
do  normally.  It  also  makes  him  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  assistance  of  others 
and  thereby  affects  his  social  relation¬ 
ships  and  attitudes.  Thus  blind  indi¬ 
viduals,  besides  being  limited  in  the 
perceptual  field,  are  from  infancy  on¬ 
ward  restricted  in  their  ability  to  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  experiences. 

Restriction  in  the  Control 

of  Environment 

and  Self  in  Relation  to  It 

This  restriction,  although  less  obvi¬ 
ous,  profoundly  affects  the  development 
of  blind  children  and  makes  itself 
strongly  felt  in  the  everyday  activities  of 
each  blind  person. 

From  infancy  onward  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  cannot  acquire  behavior  patterns 
on  the  basis  of  visual  imitation.  This 
factor  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
child’s  development,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  posture,  learning  to  walk,  to 
talk,  to  play,  to  learn  expressive  move¬ 
ments  and  to  perform  the  great  variety 
of  other  actions  which  are  generally 
learned  by  imitation.  Many  of  the  daily 
activities  which  the  child  must  learn  as¬ 
sume  different  proportions  when  they 
are  controlled  by  sight.  For  example, 
eating  a  meal  is  not  only  a  greater  strain 
for  a  blind  jx'rson  if  it  must  be  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  accepted  standards,  but  it 
also  takes  much  longer.  Such  actions  as 
getting  properly  dressed,  using  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  shopping  in  a  store, 
are  considerably  more  complicated 
when  learned  and  performed  without 
sight.  Therefore,  some  retardation  in 
the  blind  child’s  rate  of  development  as 
compared  with  that  of  seeing  children 
can  be  expected. 

The  inability  of  blind  persons  to 
control  their  environment  by  sight  has 
still  another  effect.  They  are  frequently 
disturbed  by  the  fear  of  being  observed 
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bv  others.  This  fear  of  being  watched  is  in  the  general  field  of  education  and  in 
already  present  in  children  and  the  the  education  of  the  blind, 
question  arises  as  to  how  they  under-  We  know  from  our  study  of  child 
stand  what  it  means  to  be  watched,  psychology  that  the  environment  in 
They  learn  at  an  early  age  by  experi-  which  the  child  finds  himself  is  of  ut- 
ence  that  people  around  them  can  tell  most  importance.  Likewise  for  the  blind 
what  they  are  doing  without  having  or  partially-sighted  the  value  of  the  en- 
direct  bociily  contact  with  them.  For  ex-  vironment  cannot  be  over-emphasized, 
ample  the  young  blind  child  who  hears  since,  as  was  stated  earlier  in  this  paper, 
his  mother  say  from  a  distance  that  he  all  the  stimulation  must  be  brought 
should  not  do  one  thing  or  another,  within  the  reach  of  these  children, 
notices  early  that  something  is  being 

done  to  him  which  he  can  not  do  to  Physical  School 

others — that  he  is  being  watched.  This  Surroundings  and  Equipment 
experience  is  often  one  of  the  first  to  I  feel  strongly  that  a  child  entering 
make  blind  children  conscious  of  being  his  school  room  should  sense  a  feeling 
different  and  may  occur  long  before  of  security  and  belonging.  There  should 
they  are  able  to  verbalize  their  condi-  be  so  many  centers  of  interest  at  vari- 
tion  by  knowing  or  saying  that  they  are  ous  levels  of  development,  that  he  feels 
“blind.”  a  strong  desire  to  be  in  the  room.  There 

With  this  view  of  the  psychological  should  be  so  many  examples  of  his  prog- 
picture  of  blindness,  it  isn’t  difficult  to  ress  that  he  is  proud  to  show  the  room 
explain  why  many  of  these  children  to  others.  He  should  feel  so  much  at 
may  seem  to  be  immature,  why  they  home  in  this  setting  that  he  can  re¬ 
may  be  extremely  sensitive  and  easily  spond  freely. 

upset,  and  why  they  may  appear  as  In  the  brief  time  that  I  have  spent  in 
children  showing  strain  and  nervous  this  work,  I  feel  that  this  has  partially 
behavior  familiar  to  those  who  have  been  done. 

taught  many  blind  children.  The  two  rooms  in  which  I  work  are 

It  is,  then,  with  this  information  in  light  and  cheerfuF.  Frilly  curtains  are 
mind  that  one  should  attempt  to  build  at  the  windows.  The  children’s  tables 
an  integrated  program  which  will  help  are  green,  covered  with  yellow  oilcloth, 
these  children  become  interesting,  vital,  The  chairs  are  painted  yellow,  green, 
well-adjusted  personalities.  red,  pink  and  blue.  Plants  in  small  ani- 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  one  mal  containers  are  placed  throughout 
can  hope  to  accomplish  this  goal:  First,  the  rooms.  In  the  activity  room  there  is 
through  the  environment  in  which  a  long,  low  bookcase  in  which  there  are 
children  are  placed.  Second,  through  manipulative  toys,  which  the  children 
the  methwls  employed  in  teaching  the  can  easily  find  and  use.  Such  toys  con- 
children.  Third,  through  a  develop-  sist  of  boxes  of  many  kinds  and  sizes  of 
ment  of  the  teacher’s  owm  personality  blocks,  baskets  of  different  shaped 
in  working  with  the  children.  beads,  plates  of  graduated  size  and 

There  has  been  little  scientific  re-  bright  colors  which  fit  into  each  other, 
search  helpful  in  the  above  areas.  Con-  peg  boards  for  pounding  pegs  in  holes, 
sequently,  this  information  must  be  small  rubber  cars  of  many  colors,  long 
drawn  where  possible  from  actual  ex-  pegs  with  graduated  rings, 
periences  with  primary  children,  sighted  To  this  array,  I  hope  to  add  rubber 
or  blind,  from  courses  and  reading  done  toys,  plastic  toys,  kitchen  toys,  large 
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building  blocks  for  constructing  houses, 
bridges,  etc.  This  collection  is  to  help 
the  children  become  familiar  with  ma¬ 
terials,  shapes,  weights,  give  them  ex¬ 
periences  in  creative  play;  and  keep 
them  gainfully  employed.  In  the  same 
room  there  is  a  small  piano.  Next  to  the 
piano  is  an  old  xylophone  resurrected 
from  the  storage  room.  A  large  drum 
made  from  a  nail  keg  is  near  the  xylo¬ 
phone.  There  is  one  big  box  which 
contains  a  collection  of  rhythm  instru¬ 
ments.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  stick 
horses,  balls,  jumping  ropes,  bean  bags, 
and  skates.  In  the  near  future  I  hope  to 
have  a  sand  box  and  materials  to  build 
a  play  house. 

In  the  work  room  there  is  a  science 
cupboard  in  which  the  children  can  put 
anything  they  find  on  the  campus  or 
bring  from  home.  At  present  there  is  a 
bowl  of  sprouting  crocuses,  a  box  with 
magnet  and  experimental  material, 
shells,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  an  oak 
branch,  acorns,  a  jar  of  milk  weed  seeds 
and  a  jar  of  cattail  seeds. 

There  are  containers  of  various  sizes 
and  descriptions.  Through  experiment¬ 
ing  the  children  have  learned  that  two 
pints  equal  one  quart,  etc.  There  is  a 
toy  clock  with  hands  that  move.  There 
are  colored  books,  pictures,  and  charts 
for  the  children  to  examine  on  the  floor 
or  at  the  tables.  The  pet  pen  is  large 
enough  to  house  an  animal  for  several 
weeks.  Near  the  science  corner  is  the 
“news  board.”  All  the  important  class 
news  is  written  on  manila  paper  with  a 
“flo-master”  pen  for  the  children  who 
can  read  large  print.  To  keep  abreast 
with  what  the  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  country  are  reading,  I  present  the 
Weekly  Reader  once  a  week.  Just  be¬ 
yond  the  “news  board”  are  two  low  cup¬ 
boards  containing  materials  to  aid  them 
in  academic  work.  These  materials  in¬ 
clude  clay,  puzzles,  chenille  craft,  domi¬ 
noes,  pencils,  scissors,  paste,  big  number 


cards,  several  boxes  of  letters,  and  a 
box  filled  with  many  pieces  of  colored 
paper,  string,  cloth,  etc. 

Then  there  is  a  library  corner  where 
there  are  shelves  for  books  the  children 
have  made,  stories  they  have  written,  a 
selection  of  books  from  which  they  can 
choose  the  stories  they  are  interested  in. 
In  the  library  are  two  low  easels  on 
which  are  placed  charts  and  pictures  of 
the  particular  unit  being  studied.  On 
one  side  of  the  room  the  children  have 
their  shelves  and  are  responsible  for 
their  own  magnifying  glasses,  readers, 
heavy  lead  pencils,  erasers,  and  any  per¬ 
sonal  belongings  which  they  desire  to 
keep.  There  is  one  large  blackboard  but 
because  it  is  too  high  for  the  children, 
information  concerning  each  child  is 
placed  on  it.  There  is  an  easel  covered 
with  oil  cloth  for  painting:  however, 
most  of  the  children  prefer  to  paint  at 
tables.  In  addition  to  the  four  low 
movable  easels,  there  are  several  large 
bulletin  boards  where  every  child  can 
place  his  work. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  bookcase 
for  teaching  materials,  and  a  store  room 
directly  off  the  work  room. 

Outdoors,  children  have  access  to 
swings,  slides,  teeters,  ladder,  chinning 
rod,  jungle  gym,  rings  and  sand  Iwx. 

As  I  study  and  become  more  familiar 
with  the  work,  I  hope  to  experiment 
with  new  materials  which  will  give 
these  children  greater  experiences,  and 
more  security  in  their  environment. 

Of  course,  the  perfect  environmen¬ 
tal  setting  would  remain  nil,  if  the  per¬ 
son  in  this  environment  failed  to  em¬ 
ploy  methods  for  the  best  growth  and 
interest  of  each  individual  child. 

Importance  of  Methods 

“Learning”  in  any  field  is  a  slow 
process.  True,  some  children  seem  to 
grasp  all  phases  of  work  quickly,  but, 
too  often  teachers  misjudge  their  work. 
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They  are  prone  to  feel  that  they  have 
taught  well,  only  to  find  that  many 
wrong  impressions  are  formed  due  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  teach  and 
the  habit  of  taking  for  granted  the 
child’s  background.  I  try  to  keep  in 
mind  always  the  value  of  building  cor¬ 
rect  concepts  through  approaching 
what  is  being  taught  slowly,  carefully, 
and  accurately.  I  try  to  speak  clearly, 
and  on  the  child’s  level,  teaching  from 
the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar. 

These  children  feel  the  strain  of  con¬ 
centrated  work.  I  include  in  my  pro¬ 
gram  much  music  and  choral  speech 
work  to  lessen  tension.  For  example, 
wlien  they  are  getting  ready  to  leave  the 
room,  I  sing  to  them.  AVhile  we  are 
waiting  for  everyone  to  get  ready  we  say 
|)oems  together.  When  it  is  time  to  rest, 

I  play  the  piano.  Soon,  they  too  are 
humming  while  they  work.  No  activity 
is  carried  on  for  long  periods  of  time. 

I  am  very  conscious  of  a  well  lighted 
room  for  the  partially  sighted.  I  watch 
for  smudgy  glasses.  Pencils  are  sharp. 
C^ream  colored  manila  paper  is  used 
throughout.  More  braille  material  with 
sharp  dots  is  being  purchased  and  used. 
Slates  and  styluses  are  watched. 

These  children  are  allowed  to  move 
around  the  rocm  freely  working  at 
whatever  they  wish  during  the  free 
time.  As  they  continue  to  develop,  I 
work  for  a  realization  that  their  choice 
of  activity  should  help  them  gain  fa¬ 
cility  in  something  they  need. 

I  try  to  help  them  realize  that  there 
are  many  ways  to  learn.  For  example, 
listening  to  others,  experimenting,  be¬ 
come  familiar  through  touch,  taking  ex¬ 
cursions  and  reading. 

While  there  is  much  drill  in  my  pro¬ 
gram,  there  is  no  drill  for  the  sake  of 
drill.  The  partially  sighted  learn  to 
print,  so  they  can  write  letters  home. 
They  learn  to  spell  so  they  are  not  tie- 


pendent  on  others  in  their  writing. 
They  learn  to  speak  plainly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  because  they  are  frequently  pre¬ 
sented  to  visitors,  etc. 

I  believe  in  all  children  achieving 
success.  I  place  all  the  children’s  work 
in  large  folders  so  the  parents  can  see 
day  to  day  progress.  This  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  children,  but  plays  a 
part  in  the  parents’  attitude  toward 
their  children. 

And  finally  it  is  very  important  that 
the  children  leave  the  classroom  happy 
and  with  a  feeling  of  anticipation  to¬ 
ward  the  next  day. 

Personal  Growth  of  the  Teacher 

The  third  phase  of  this  paper  is  a  bit 
difficult  to  develop,  since  what  one  feels 
is  happening  to  his  personality  may  be 
quite  different  from  what  is  actually 
happening.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
what  success  I  have  in  this  new  field 
will  be  quite  dejx;ndent  on  the  feeling 
the  children  have  toward  me.  There¬ 
fore,  I  want  to  point  out  briefly  what 
I  think  a  teacher’s  personality  should 
be  to  work  with  these  children,  and 
then  perhaps  by  focusing  my  thinking, 

I  can  become,  in  part,  what  I  desire. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “Understanding  With  the 
Heart’’  written  by  A.  L.  Freundlick,  in 
which  he  says: 

“Learning  to  know  the  complete 
child  infers  not  only  observing  him  in 
all  his  activities  but  implies  the  use  of 
more  human  qualities  of  love,  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  You  cannot  understand 
the  child  on  the  basis  of  behavior  charts 
alone.’’ 

Later  in  the  article  he  says:  “It  is 
amazing  what  human  interest  and 
kindness  rather  than  a  cold  pseudo¬ 
scientific  approach  on  the  part  of  some 
parent  or  teacher  can  do.’’ 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  teacher  work- 
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ing  successfully  with  children  who 
hasn’t  a  depth  of  love  and  understand¬ 
ing  for  them. 

I  like  to  think  that  always  I  will  re¬ 
spect  them  as  important  personalities, 
and  never  will  I  forget  to  be  gracious 
to  them.  That  there  will  always  be 
time  to  listen,  to  help,  to  encourage 
them.  That  there  will  never  be  any 
pseudo-affection,  but  always  a  sincere 
friendliness  for  them.  I  hojje  that  they 
never  get  the  idea  that  I  am  infallible 
or  that  I  am  one  who  knows  all  the 
answers,  but  rather  that  I  am  aware  of 


A.A.W.B.  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 
ANNOUNCES  PLANS 

Thk  .Amkrican  AssocaATioN  of  W^ork- 
ers  for  the  Blind  Committee  on  Ethics, 
which  was  elected  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Washington  last  July,  has 
held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  procedure  to  be  followed  for 
granting  of  the  A.AWB  .Seal  of  Good 
Practices  to  those  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  are  prepared  to  operate  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Code  of  Ethics  as 
adopted  by  the  Convention. 

An  appropriate  form  of  application 
for  the  .Seal  is  now  being  prepared  and 
should  be  available  by  the  time  this 
note  comes  to  the  attention  of  readers. 

.\ny  agency  for  the  blind  which  de¬ 
sires  to  receive  the  AAWB  .Seal  of  Good 


the  mistakes  I  make,  and  am  always 
ready  to  look  for  the  answers.  I  hope 
that  they  realize  that  I  have  many  of 
the  same  feelings  they  have,  and  that  I, 
too,  am  meeting  problems.  I  hope  that 
they  have  sincere  confidence  in  me,  and 
because  of  respect,  trust  my  judgment.  | 
I  hope  that  I  can  always  speak  calmly  I 
and  quietly,  and  never  portray  any  feel-  ^ 
ing  of  astonishment  or  disgust  at  any 
behavior.  .\nd  finally,  may  there  never 
be  any  feeling  of  pity,  but  always  one  | 
of  hope  for  their  ability  to  achieve  a 
happy,  worthwhile  life. 


Practice  is  invited  to  write  for  an  ap¬ 
plication  form  to  .Alfred  .Allen,  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  .American  .Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  When  com¬ 
pleted  in  duplicate  the  application 
form  and  the  supjMjrting  data  required 
should  be  returned  to  Mr.  Allen  so 
that  the  committee  may  then  review  all 
the  material  submitted  in  support  of 
the  application. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  include  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cum- 
mings.  Chairman,  Miss  M.  Roberta 
I'ownsend,  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper, 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  .Alfred 
.Severson. 
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THE  NEW  OUnoOK 


FROM  60  hooks  TO  60,000  plus 

The  New  York  Library  for  the  Blind 
Circulates  10,000  Books  a  Month 


RAYMOND  A.  HARRIS 


From  a  modest  beginning  of  sixty  vol¬ 
umes  in  braille,  in  search  of  a  home,  the 
Library  for  the  Blind,  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  has  grown,  over  the 
years,  into  one  of  the  largest  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  in  the  world  of  braille 
books,  music  in  braille.  Talking  Books, 
and  other  recorded  books.  The  growth 
of  this  library  demonstrated  what  can 
be  done  when  men  and  women  of  good 
will  band  together  with  an  idea,  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  belief  in  the  value  of  their 
work. 

The  impetus  for  such  a  library  came 
from  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Richard  Ran¬ 
dall  Ferry.  Many  years  ago,  in  1894,  he 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Herald  and 
asked,  “Is  it  not  a  shame  that  in  New 


York  City,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  world,  there  is  no  free  circulating 
library  for  the  blind?”  Money  and 
books  were  donated  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  a  library  for  the  blind  was 
on  its  way.  It  opened  in  one  room,  rent 
free,  in  1895,  in  the  parish  house  of 
.Saint  Agnes  Chapel,  on  West  91st  .Street. 
In  1903,  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

As  the  years  rolled  by  the  Library  for 
the  Blind  expanded  in  size  and  popu¬ 
larity.  It  outgrew  its  quarters  and  was 
forced  to  move  several  times.  It  was 
shifted  to  the  basement  of  the  Saint 
Agnes  Branch  on  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
and  later  to  the  main  library  building 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street;  and 
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then  to  larger  quarters  in  a  loft  build¬ 
ing  on  West  25th  Street. 

As  the  number  of  readers  increased 
and  as  the  collection  of  books  g^ew,  it 
became  obvious  that  this  latter  place 
would  not  be  adequate.  In  addition, 
West  25th  Street  is  the  heart  of  the 
sewing  machine  district  and  also  houses 
a  substantial  part  of  the  garment  in¬ 
dustry.  A  person,  sighted  or  sightless, 
needed  the  agility  of  a  college  halfback 
to  zigzag  his  way  through  the  maze  of 
sewing  machines,  garment  trolleys  and 
skids  that  dotted  the  sidewalk.  So  in 
1953,  •^he  year  in  which  the  Library  for 
the  Blind  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  branch -of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  New  York  City  con¬ 
structed  a  building  which  cost  almost 
half  a  million  dollars. 

This  splendid  new  building  stands  on 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Avenue  of 
the  .Americas  at  Spring  Street.  It  is  a 
fine  location  and  the  transportation  fa- 
cih'ties  are  excellent.  A  subway  is  under¬ 
neath  the  building  and  there  is  an  un¬ 
derpass  which  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
cross  a  busy  thoroughfare.  A  bus  stops 
on  the  corner  and  additional  subways 
are  a  few  blocks  to  the  east  and  west. 

The  new  Library  for  the  Blind  is  a 
two-story  red ‘brick  building.  It  has 
many  advantages  which  make  the  work 
flow  more  smoothly.  A  pleasant,  cheer¬ 
ful  building,  it  is  well-lighted  and  much 
roomier  than  the  crowded  quarters  on 
West  25th  Street.  The  furniture  is  dec¬ 
orative  and  functional.  A  big  concrete 
loading  platform  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  is  a  definite  asset  in  shipping 
and  receiving  material,  as  almost  10,000 
books  are  circulated  each  month.  A 
heavy  freight  elevator  carries  the  books 
up  to  the  second  floor  or  down  to  the 
basement.  I'here  are  15,ckm)  square  feet 
of  floor  space  which  provide  space  for 
tables  and  chairs  for  readers  to  sit  and 
read  braille  or  listen  to  Talking  Books. 


If  readers  wish  they  may  go  downstairs 
and  select  their  own  braille  books. 

Most  of  the  braille  books  have  the 
title  and  author  in  braille  on  the  out¬ 
side  cover.  Nearly  two  and  one  half 
miles  of  special  steel  shelves  house  the 
collection  of  36,000  braille  books,  25,- 
000  Talking  Books,  12,000  pieces  of 
braille  music  and  3,000  Soundscriber 
records. 

Like  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  the  services 
are  free.  Government  funds,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  ])ay 
for  the  embossed  books  and  the  Talking 
Books.  The  New  York  Public  Library 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  staff  and  main¬ 
tains  the  building.  The  library  serves 
New  V’ork  City,  Long  Island,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Books  not  obtainable 
locally  are  shipped  upon  request  to 
any  section  of  the  country.  These  are 
hand-copied  braille  books,  Soundscriber 
books,  and  our  collection  of  braille 
music,  built  up  through  gifts  of  gen¬ 
erous  donors. 

The  library  owes  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  volunteers  who  dili¬ 
gently ‘and  faithfully  transcribe  many 
books  into  braille  by  hand,  and  also  to 
the  volunteers  who  read  books  into 
Soundscriber  machines.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Soundscriber  records  are  han¬ 
dled  through  the  National  Committee 
for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  36  West 
44th  Street.  This  Committee  honors  re¬ 
quests  from  college  students  in  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  new  building  has  be¬ 
come  a  reality,  the  future  looks  bright. 
Our  service  should  be  faster  and  stead¬ 
ier.  Like  other  libraries,  our  btxtk  col¬ 
lection  will  increase  and  cover  more 
title’s  and  a  wider  variety  of  subjects. 
The  Soundscriber  records,  a  field  in 
which  the  New  York  Public  Library 
was  a  pioneer,  have  proved  their  popu- 
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larity  and  usefulness  for  college  stu¬ 
dents.  This  collection  is  steadily  grow¬ 
ing,  and  the  titles  in  constant  demand 
are  being  duplicated.  The  change  in 
the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill  to  include  children 
and  teenagers,  opens  up  a  whole  new 
aiea  of  service  which  can  now  be  ex¬ 
plored.  Plans  for  this  are  still  in  the 
formative  stage.  We  are  thinking  of  giv¬ 
ing  lKK)k  talks  to  the  high  school  groups. 


and  having  a  story  hour  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children. 

The  real  test  of  this  library  is  its 
value  and  usefulness  to  the  people  that 
it  serves.  We  welcome  suggestions  and 
criticism,  and  we  are  receptive  to  any 
ideas  which  would  improve  our  service 
to  the  blind.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all,  sightless  and  sighted,  to 
visit  our  new  quarters. 


AFB  DEPARTAAENT  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ANNOUNCES 

NEW  SERVICES 


The  .American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  announces  the  following  services 
now  available  to  any  organization,  serv¬ 
ice  club  or  radio  station  interested  in 
working  for  the  blind. 

(1)  A  complete  kit  for  Service  Clubs 
containing  suggestions  on  how  to 
conduct  a  program  on  blindness  at  a 
luncheon  or  dinner  meeting.  Free 
upon  request. 

(2)  A  complete  Radio  and  T.V.  kit  con¬ 
taining  more  than  150  radio  and 
T.V.  spots  of  various  time  lengths 


tailored  to  fit  all  types  of  radio  and 
T.V.  needs,  from  station  breaks  to 
15  minute  interviews.  Also  free  upon 
request. 

(3)  Also  available  for  your  radio,  sta¬ 
tion:  13  radio  tapes,  TORCHBE.AR- 
ERS,  portraying  the  fascinating  lives 
of  13  blind  leaders  in  history.  The 
series  provides  time  at  opening  and 
close  for  the  local  agency  to  put  its 
own  name  and  address.  Loaned  free 
iqjon  request. 

(4)  Watch  for  announcement  of  13 
films  for  T.V.  and  group  showing. 


Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 

AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 
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LITERATURE 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting, 
Atlantic  City,  Neiv  Jersey,  April  ~-io, 
/955.  Washington,  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association,  1953.  In  this 
annual  report  of  the  National  Catho¬ 
lic  Education  Association,  a  section, 
pages  373-436,  is  called  “Catholic  Blind 
Education,”  although  several  of  the 
papers  do  not  concern  parochial  educa¬ 
tion. 

First  is  a  detailed  report,  by  William 
T.  Johnson,  Director  of  Recreation  and 
Public  Relations,  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
of  a  survey  made  in  the  summer  of  1952, 
of  “Catholic  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States.”  This  is  followed  by  ten 
articles  on  various  phases  of  blindness 
and  education.  The  first  paper,  by  Miss 
Ellamay  Horan,  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  is  entitled  “Some  Trends  in  the 
Teaching  of  Religion  in  Catholic  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools,”  and  in  it  she  makes 
observations  on  certain  principles,  con¬ 
tent  and  procedures,  important  in  the 
teaching  of  religion,  which  have  been  a 
challenge,  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to 
critics  of  the  Catholic  schools.  “Edu¬ 
cating  the  Blind  Child  for  Parish  Par¬ 
ticipation,”  by  William  F.  Lynch,  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary,  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
stresses  the  normal,  active  sharing  of 
religious  experience  by  the  blind. 

In  the  third  paper,  “Trends  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,”  Francis  M. 
Andrews,  Superintendent  of  The  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind,  discusses 
what  is  being  done  for  the  average  blind 
child  in  the  residential  schools,  and  the 
changes  in  concepts  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  course  of  the  years.  Fran¬ 


cis  f.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Bliml,  spoke  on  “The  .Administra¬ 
tion  of  Collateral  Services,”  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  well-rounded 
education  of  blind  youngsters  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  their  entrance  as  adults  into 
society. 

“Catholic  Blind  Child  in  Public 
S(  hool”  is  the  subject  of  the  fifth  article, 
by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Rilley,  Director, 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Philadelphia,  who  gives 
credit  to  the  work  of  the  public  school 
in  helping  the  blind  child,  but  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  the  church  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  his  religious  training. 
Sister  M.  Pashchalita,  S.S.J.,  Instructor 
for  Teachers  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  Catholic  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  discusses  “Special  Education 
and  the  .American  Catholic  School  Sys¬ 
tem,”*  |X)inting  out  the  newness  of  this 
development  in  Catholic  education,  and 
the  need  for  basic  indoctrination  of 
teachers  of  handicapped  children.  Sister 
M.  Justina,  S.C.,  De  Paul  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  her  paper 
entitled  “The  Deaf-Blind  Child — What 
are  the  Needs  and  the  Resources  in  the 
Field  of  Catholic  Education?”  reports 
on  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out  the  present  numbers 
of  Catholic  deaf-blind  children  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  Catholic  religious  instruction. 
She  also  included  a  report  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
on  deaf-blind  children  in  the  United 
States. 

The  eighth  paper,  “Impaired  Vision 
and  Its  Inheritance,”  by  Marshall  N. 
Parkes,  M.D.,  ophthalmologist,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  representing  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
is  a  physiological  discussion  of  the  vari- 

*  Printed  in  the  May,  1953  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind. 
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ous  disorders  of  vision  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  directly  impair  vision. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  M.  Quigley,  Professor 
of  Moral  Theology,  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  discusses  “What  is  the  Moral 
Obligation  of  the  Student  Who  May 
Transmit  to  his  Children  a  Hereditary 
Eye  Disease?”  He  also  presented  the 
Catholic  viewpoint  regarding  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  corneal  transplantation.  The  last 
paper  of  the  group,  presented  by  Miss 
Kathern  F.  Gruber,  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  entitled 
“Retrolental  Fibroplasia — a  Source  of 
New  Economic  and  Cultural  Trends  in 
the  Field  of  Education  of  the  Blind.” 
She  enumerates  factors  which  indicate 
that  there  are  definite  important  trends 
in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  then 
goes  on  to  discuss  these  trends  and  their 
significance. 

- ■  - 

“Role  of  Oxygen  in  the  Genesis  of 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia,”  by  Norman 
.\shton,  Basil  Ward  and  Geoffrey  Ser- 
pell,  British  Journal  of  Ophthalmology , 
September  1953.  The  authors  describe 
laboratory  exjaeriments  on  young  kit¬ 
tens,  conducted  to  investigate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  varying  concentrations  of 
oxygen  upon  the  immature  retina.  Ma¬ 
terial  and  methods  are  described,  and 
two  typical  experiments.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  are  drawn  that  there  is  a  profound 
influence  of  oxygen  on  the  process  of 
retinal  vascularization,  and  that  this 
study  may  assist  in  narrowing  the  field 
of  inquiry. 

- ■  - 

‘“Blind  Children  and  Their  Rehabili¬ 
tation,”  by  K.  N.  K.  Jussawala,  Indian 


Journal  of  Social  Work,  March,  1953. 
Written  by  the  principal  of  the  V'ic- 
toria  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind, 
Bombay,  this  article  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  very  little  provision  exists 
in  India  for  the  education  and  training 
of  her  two  million  blind. 


“Blind  Farmers  Can  Be  Successful 
Farmers,”  Minnesota  Welfare,  August 
1953.  Two  blind  farmers  in  southern 
Minnesota  are  described  as  examples  of 
the  successful  training  and  assistance 
given  by  services  for  the  blind  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare. 


“The  Unseen  Target,”  by  Thomas 
William  Taylor,  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Health — Physical 
Education  —  Recreation,  June,  1953- 
The  author  relates  his  experiment  in 
teaching  archery  to  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 


Modern  Methods  of  Rehabilitation  of 
Adult  Disabled.  Report  of  a  Group- 
Training  Course  organized  by  the 
United  Nations  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
the  International  Labour  Organization. 
Held  in  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Den¬ 
mark,  Sept.  8,  November  7,  1952.  Swit¬ 
zerland,  United  Nations,  1952.  This  re¬ 
port  contains  a  summary  of  a  lecture  on 
“The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,”  by 
Mr.  Eero  Hakkinen,  Headmaster  of  the 
Blind  School,  Kuopio.  Mr.  Hakkinen 
discusses  blindness  in  Finland  and  the 
education  and  vocational  training  of 
the  blind  child  and  young  adult. 
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REVIEWS 

[Editorial  note:  In  recent  years  the  needs 
of  the  preschool  blind  child  have  been  a 
matter  of  increasingly  deep  concern  to  the 
field  of  work  with  the  blind.  The  requests 
for  literature  on  the  subject  are  numerous. 
We  believe  an  evaluation  of  two  new  book¬ 
lets  in  the  area  will  be  of  value.] 

The  Preschool  Child  Who  is  Blind.  Pub¬ 
lisher:  U..S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  .\d- 
ministration.  Children’s  Bureau  Folder 
39- •9.53-  VVashington,  D.C.,  1953. 
22pp.  Price  io<f.  Reviewed  by  Madeline 
Shipsey.* 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation’s  children, 
is  now  offering  help  to  the  parents  of 
preschool  blind  children,  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet.  The  Preschool  Child 
Who  is  Blind. 

The  pamphlet  discusses  in  a  warm, 
simple  way  basic  needs,  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems  of  preschool  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  and  gives  suggestions  for  handling 
some  of  the  problems.  It  departs  from 
the  traditional  emphasis  on  training  for 
these  children  by  indicating  that  more 
essential  elements  in  their  adequate  life 
adjustment  are  warm,  family  relation¬ 
ships,  home  environment,  the  constant 
stimulation  of  experience  with  sighted 
persons  in  a  sighted  world.  In  effect,  the 
preschool  blind  child  can  be  helped  by 
the  same  means  as  the  seeing  child. 

The  pamphlet  does  tend  to  minimize 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  facing 
parents  in  its  effort  to  reassure.  Its  size 
has  permitted  only  a  limited  discussion 

•  Madeline  Shipsey  is  the  Case  Work  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In¬ 
firmary  in  Boston. 


of  the  developmental  problems  which 
deeply  trouble  parents.  Suggestions  such 
as  offering  new  experiences  when  the 
child  is  “ready”  for  it  are  not  clear 
enough  to  enable  parents  to  act  upon  it 
with  security.  This  all  suggests  that  the 
real  value  of  this  pamphlet  is  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  needs  of  the  preschool 
blind  child.  It  should  be  followed  by 
literature  on  the  particular  problems  of 
jireschool  blind  children. 

Understanding  Your  Blind  Child.  Pub¬ 
lisher:  New  York  .Association  for  the 
Blind,  1953.  20pp.  Price  35^.  Reviewed 
by  Harriet  E.  Totnian.*  • 

Understanding  Your  Blind  Child 
comes  as  a  very  timely  aid  to  workers 
with  and  parents  of  the  preschool  blind 
child.  It  furnishes  more  detailed  in¬ 
structions  and  thus  supplements  the 
more  eye-catching  smaller  pamphlets. 

The  authors  have  taken  much  of  the 
best  in  child  training  for  any  child  and 
have  shown  in  each  area  what  the  plus- 
needs  or  adaptations,  are  for  a  blind 
child.  This  should  make  an  excellent 
reference  for  parents  of  this  age  child. 

For  use  as  a  manual  outside  of  New 
York,  it  might  be  wiser  to  omit  the  final 
pages  regarding  the  Lighthouse  Nursery 
School.  In  fact,  it  seems  rather  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  philosophy  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  text 
— that  of  the  child’s  living  as  one  of  the 
seeing  community — to  emphasize  to 
parents  of  all  blind  children  a  special¬ 
ized  nursery  school  for  the  blind. 

It  is  important  that  the  reader  should 
not  overlook  the  foreword  by  Dr.  Max-* 
field,  so  well  qualified  to  speak  here. 
She  gives  probably  the  most  important 
factors  in  successful  training  and  under¬ 
standing  of  blind  preschool  children. 


••  Harriet  E.  Totman  is  a  visiting  teacher  in 
charge  of  braille  classes  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 


In  this,  our  20th  Anniversary  year  in  work  with  the  blind,  we  wish  to  thank 
our  many  customers  and  friends  for  the  continued  patronage  and  goodwill 
that  has  helped  our  firm  grow. 

We  now  carry  in  stock  over  2<k>  different  articles, 
^  !  all  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  buying  pub- 

L  t  11  T  f  T  ‘  triore  money  for  you  and  your 

■<  tunnibN.  I  ^  pleased  to  send  you  at  no  charge  our 

\  latest  catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  these 

/  \  items.  Send  for  it  today,  and  get  on  the  road  to 

.  greater  income  for  your  organization  and  workers. 

y  I  S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

/  I]  Colchester,  Conn. 

|i  Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
!  '  ||  shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 

I  A  '>  I  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 

suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
_  'MJ^" _ F  42-page  catalogue. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 
Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 

By  COM  CO  American-made  Products  for  Quality 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  GENUINE  MOUNTAIN  HICKORY 
WHITE  CANES  FOR  THE  BLIND  SINCE  1925. 

The  Original  Cane  for  the  Blind. 

Can  also  furnish  special  Fluorescent  canes  with  light  reflectant  qualities. 


T.  W.  MINTON  &  CO.,  INC, 

Barbourville,  Kentucky 

Write  us  for  our  price  list. 


JANUARY,  1954 
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Raymond  A.  Harris  became  Librarian  at 
the  New  York  Lil)rary  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
cently  with  the  change  to  its  new  location. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Harrow  School  and  of 
Dartmouth  College  (B.A.)  and  Pratt  Li¬ 
brary  School  (B.L.S.)  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  at  the  dose 
of  World  War  II  after  service  in  the  in¬ 
fantry  in  Europe. 


Charloite  Moore,  mother  of  Jean,  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Parent’s  .Association 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  work 
of  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  dealing  with  the  increasing  problems  in 
that  state  arising  out  of  the  high  incidence 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Jean  is  enrolled 
in  Delaware’s  Nursery  for  Blind  Children. 


As  Consultant  in  Services  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind  of  the  .American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  .Annette  B.  Dinsmore  works  through 
state  and  local  agencies  throughout  the 
country  interpreting  the  needs  of  deaf- 
blind  people.  She  has  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  this  work,  having  been  trained 
at  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  and  then 
teaching  in  the  Florida  and  New  Jersey 
Schools  for  the  Deaf.  .After  losing  her  sight 
she  took  up  social  service  and  worked  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  number  of  years  before 
going  to  Harrisburg  as  supervisor  of  home 
teaching  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind.  She  has  been  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since 
1948. 


Mrs.  Ina  Kurzhals,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  holds 
a  bachelor’s  degree  from  the  Colorado  State 
College  of  Education,  and  has  done  about 
50  hours  of  graduate  work,  mostly  in  Psy¬ 
chology  at  Utah  State  .Agriculture  College, 
in  I.ogan.  .After  15  years’  experience  as  a 


teacher  in  the  public  schools,  half  of  th 
time  in  the  primary  department,  Mrs.  Kur¬ 
zhals  became  a  teacher  at  the  Utah  Scho<^' 
for  the  Blind,  where  she  has  complete<l| 
two  years. 


Helga  Lende,  Librarian  at  the  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has  written  airi! 
informative  survey  of  new  and  amended 
state  laws  affecting  the  welfare  of  blin^^ 
people. 


CLASSIFIED 


CORNElk 


Positions  Avaii.able  in  Kansas  with  stai 
agency  offering  services  in  area  of  preventi 
of  blindness,  restoration  of  sight,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind:  Field  Representative  fori 
the  state  program  for  the  blind.  One  year  oCj 
graduate  training  and  four  years  of  profesHl 
sional  social  work  experience  or  two  years  ofj 
graduate  training  and  three  years  experiencCf 
Responsible  for  program  within  a  geographi-': 
cal  district  and  supervises  local  departments 
of  welfare  in  administration  of  service  p 
gram.  Limited  direct  client  contacts.  Must  owi 
and  drive  a  car.  Home  Teachers  to  work  11 
western  part  of  state.  Experience  and  traini; 
preferred.  Write  State  Department  of  Soci; 
Welfare  of  Kansas,  801  Harrison  Street,  Topek; 
Kan.,  attention  Mr.  Harry  E.  Hayes,  Directo! 
Services  for  the  Blind. 


1' 

College  teacher  (blind)  seeks  position  as5i 
teacher  in  a  blind  institution  or  as  an  ad-j 
ministrator  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  Was 
founder  of  an  adult  blind  organization  an^fl 
served  as  its  director  for  five  years.  Receive^  IJ 
masters  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  majoring  in  the  education  ofj 
the  physically  handicapprf.  Has  taught  cours 
in  blind  education  on  the  college  level  for  eight! 
years,  has  traveled  widely  among  schools  and|| 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  has  written  exten-' 
sively  on  various  problems  of  the  blind  in| 
many  journals  and  papers.  Prepared  for  im¬ 
mediate  engagement.  .Apply  New  Outlook  fori 
the  Blind,  Box  i-C.  ' 
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